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RECENT ARCH^OLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN ITALY. 



II. 




pHE ruins in which this and the other statues men- 
tioned were found are those of the subterranean 
building, into which they must have fallen from 
an upper story, by the giving way of the division 
between. There are two square cells opening 
upon a large subterranean corridor or criptopor- 
tico, curved on one side, and divided into two 
parts by a line of columns of giallo brecciato, the stucco-bases 
of which were probably gilded. The pavement was of various 
coloured alabasters. The sculptures lay broken in one of the two 
cells. Besides the Venus, the bust of Commodus, and the two 
statues of the Muses, here were found two half-figures of Tritons, 
upon pedestals of African marble, the half-figure of Bacchus and 
other objects now in the Capitol. 

The Salone contains also, from the Esquiline, the head of the 
Emperor Hadrian, and three female busts. One of these, found 
in the Villa Massimo, not far from the railway-station, represents 
Pompeia Plotina, wife of Trajan, likenesses of whom are very rare. 
It is in the best style of the Greek-Roman school. The arrange- 
ment of the hair is in the high, artificial manner which prevailed, 
with more or less modifications, from the reign of Augustus to 
that of the Elavil ; a custom introduced by Julia, the daughter of 
Titus. The face of Plotina is thus increased in height by nearly 
its half Sabina, the wife of Hadrian, having followed the same 
fashion for several years, discontinued it, probably after the death 
of Plotina. The honoiirs that Plotina had received from her hus- 
band were continued to her during the reign of Hadrian, whose 
way to the throne she had' helped to clear. She is associated with 
this emperor upon a golden coin, ten examples of which were 
found, with others, at Castronovo. The memory of Plotina was 
also consecrated and worshipped. 

Two other busts, found not far from each other in the precincts 
of the Villa Palombara, also have honourable posts in the Salone 
of the Capitol. They are of Manila Scintilla, wife of the Emperor 
Didius Julianus, and of their daughter, Didia Clara. Perhaps the 
site where they were found was a possession of the branch of the 
Cornelii to which Cornelius Repentinus, the husband of Didia 
Clara, belonged. Both busts, from their accurate style and fine 
preservation, are a great addition to the Capitoline collection. The 
simple arrangement of the hair aids, from its special character, in 
the recognition of these personages, when confronting them with 
the medallion or coin portraits, which e.xist of both, though of great 
rarity. They belong to the period of Roman Art when the sculp- 
ture of portraits was the most successful. This was the more dif- 
ficult in the case of Manila Scintilla, as she is said to have been 
deformed. In fact, one of the eyes was evidently dull of sight, 
and the expression of the mouth is not pleasing. Since her hus- 
band was killed after only sixty-six days of rule, his successor, Sep- 
timius Severus, pardoned Manila, and permitted her to live. She 
returned then to private life, and the chief fact concerning her re- 
counted by history is the care she took for the burial of her slain 
husband. 

Both the mother and the daughter, Didia Clara, who must have 
been beautiful, judging from the bust, received the title of Augusta 
by the decree of the Senate. It was withdrawn from them, how- 
r^n-?-^ ^^Pt™ius Severus, together with the patrimony assigned 
to Didia by her father, who had also appointed her husband, Cor- 
nelius Repentinus, prefect of Rome. 

From the same locality are two statues in Greek marble, life-size, 
riUr ' ^*^'^ ^"^ *°'''^- ^"^ \^c!&i^ only the fore-part of the 
fre ^'^T' ^"*^ *5** °"^^'' "^"'^ *® ^'™^- According to a custom 
nepu^" J ^^^" '" ancient sculpture, especially in copies, the head, 
were A ""'^^ P^" °'" ^"^^ '''■^^^' ^s ''a'' ^ the border of the tunic, 
renr "" ^^Parately and then attached to the rest. These figures 
once h' *^° '^"**-^' ^"'^ probably form part of the whole series 
are se ™"^ the museum of the Lamian Gardens. The faces 
enous and noble, the hair simply arranged, the garments 



modest, with a tendency to theatrical effect, as have also the ex- 
pressions and attitudes. One probably was playing on a lute, or 
some musical instrument, from the evidences on the marble and 
the existence of two holes in it, evidently made to support an ac- 
cessory held in the hands. This statue would appear to have been 
copied from the original of some illustrious sculptor who flou- 
rished in an epoch after the revival ol the Attic school, but perhaps 
not before the period in which Greek Art was under the Roman 
influence. Archaeologists suppose this Muse to have been Terpsi- 
chore, who presided over the choral song and dancing and the 
other, Polymnia, the Muse of the " sublime hymn." 

The worship of the Muses in Rome succeeded to that of the Ca- 
menffi, prophetic nymphs belonging to the religion of ancient 
Italy, to the most important of whom a temple was dedicated at 
the foot of the Capitoline Hill. These were eclipsed by the Muses, 
when, in the year 565 of Rome, the consul Marcus Fulvius No- 
bilior, conqueror of jEtolia, having despoiled Ambracia, in the 
kingdom of Pyrrhus, of an infinite number of statues, and among 
them of the Muses in bronze, as well as the statue of Hercules 
Musagetes, erected for them the temple HercuUs Musarum, 
near the Flaminian circus. This building was restored and sur- 
rounded with a portico, by Lucius Marcius Filippus, step-father 
of Augustus. It was very natural that, as the Romans increased 
in the cultivation of letters and the fine arts, the images of the 
goddesses symbolising knowledge, poetry, music, dancing, &c., 
should have been more honoured. Thus, they were frequently 
used for the adornment of Roman dwellings and villas. The well- 
known series in the Vatican Museum, supposed to be copies of 
the originals of Philiscus of Rhodes, that adorned the porticoes of 
Octavia, forms one of five reproductions of the same. 

Also the Pieridian Muses were favourite subjects of sculpture 
for sepulchres, even though the deceased were not literati, and as 
late as the second and third centuries after Christ. Those in the 
museum at Florence, inscribed with the name of the sculptor 
Atticianus of Aphrodisium, are not considered to have been made 
before the first century of our era. 

The wealth of objects from the Esquiline, collected in the Capi- 
tol, can easily be accounted for after an exploring walk through the 
new quarter. The scene presented is undoubtedly unique. New- 
laid streets and foundations, squared and planned with modern 
accuracy, are interrupted, here and there, with the remains of 
ancient buildings, some of which are left standing, to be preserved 
as historical monuments. The mass of antique masonry is so 
great, however, that much of superlative interest has been and will 
be destroyed. Even splendid specimens of the Servian wall are 
being demolished, evidently with great difficulty, on account of the 
solidity of the material. 

That the members of the Commercial Congress, in their recent 
visit to Rome, might have a favourable idea of what has been 
accomplished for the improvement of the city during the last five 
years, the whole quarter was brilliantly illuminated with Ben- 
gal lights, which showed out admirably the new streets, squares, 
the large, high, commodious buildings, as well as the still larger 
tract where, as yet, only the plan of what is to be has been devel- 
oped, and where archaeologists find so large a field for study, that 
it is difficult for them to obtain clear and sure explanations for all 
the wonders unearthed. One can hardly help wishing that the 
location of the whole modern city might be changed to another 
less interesting site, and that the excavations, begun with the in- 
tention of erecting new buildings over them, might be continued 
for the sake only of the remarkable discoveries to which they have 
led. 

This may not be, however, and soon all these wonderful exca- 
vations, that have thrown so much light upon modern Roman 
archseology, will not only be covered and hidden, but their exist- 
ence probably forever concealed with the evidences of another 
civilisation. Thus layer after layer thickens over the old times. 
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and one generation flourishes upon the bones and debris of an- 
other. 

The excavations made especially for the purpose of discoveries 
by the Italian " Fondiaria " Society form the only oasis of the sort, 
in the whole vast extent of the building quarter. The heaps of 
earth they have thrown up, and the strange little tomb-houses thus 



looked down upon, have made the point between the nimphasum 
in the gardens of Galhenus (miscalled temple of Minerva Medica), 
and the Porta Maggiore, a true Mecca for antiquarians. Thither, 
too, all strangers of archasological tendencies wend their steps, for 
it is one of the most interesting sights Rome has to offer, this au- 
tumn, to its visitors. Clara L. Wells. 



LONDON EXHIBITIONS. 



THE DUDLEY GALLERY.— The Dudley Gallery has space for 
four hundred and fifty pictures, and the number sent in was over 
fourteen hundred. Among the thousand thus turned away there were 
many works, we understand, worthy of the line ; but as there was 
no room for them there, the hanging committee were quite right in 
choosing the least of two evils, and in turning away pictures to whose 
merits they were unable to do justice. In the present collection there is 
no work of merit supreme enough to attract special attention. Painters 
of recognised reputation have been content to allow their talents to shed 
a subdued light from canvases of limited dimensions, and to maintain 
their connection with the gallery by sending such scraps as came most 
readily to hand. E. M. Ward, R.A., for instance, sends quite a small 
canvas, but then it is very adequately filled. He calls it ' Polly's Des- 
sert,' and the dessert consists in some delicious-looking strawberries, 
with which a sweet young girl in dark velvet dress and muslin slip, or 
pinafore, is feeding the dainty bird. It need scarcely be added that the 
picture is admirably painted. Mr. Whistler sends two canvases bearing 
the enigmatical titles of ' Nocturnes.' The one " in blue and gold " 
represents as in a glass darkly — indeed, both pictures are glazed, as if 
they were water-colours— a deep slate-blue sky above darker slate-blue 
water. We know that in the distance there are the habitations of men, 
for we see reflected in the said dark slate-blue water dots of gaslight. 
This row of dots means the " gold," no doubt, and the flickering sparks 
of what we suppose to be an expiring sky-rocket mean also the gold in 
the other ' Nocturne,' said to be " in black and gold." Now, as the black 
and the blue in both cases are very black and very blue, and the "gold" 
fills an infinitesimally small space in both, these dark surfaces are to the 
glass of the frame what quicksilver is to a mirror, and the visitor stand- 
ing opposite these pictures is startled to see the reflected figures of him- 
self and others passing and repassing like troubled ghosts in the myste- 
rious gloom of the ' Nocturnes.' Mr. Whistler can do other and better 
work than this, and we would put it to him in all seriousness whether it 
is worth his while to devote, and we fear waste, his life in the vain 
endeavour to educate a backward and perverse age which does not 
believe in " Nocturnes," and will have none of his teaching. The other 
leading contributors are G. F. Watts, R.A. ; Alma-Tadema, Val Prinsep, 
J. E. Hodgson, A.R.A. ; W. F. Yeames, A.R.A ; G. D. Leslie, A.R.A. ; 
P. R. Morris, Percy Macquoid, Frank E. Cox, Kate Thompson, H. 
Fantin, G. F. Munn, J. Macbeth, J. C . DoUman, Alice and Helen 
Thornycroft, and others. 

Royal Academy. — The Winter Exhibition of the Royal Academy 
contains two hundred and six pictures. The Athenceum says : " Among 
them are two Raphaels — I. The predella picture of ' St. John the Bap- 
tist preaching in the Wilderness,' from Bowood, belonging to the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne ; being the middle part of the predella of the altar- 
piece at Blenheim, painted in 1505, and, of course, a transitional speci- 
men of the painter's art, and fortunately in exceptionally good preserva- 
tion, though it has not been well cleaned. The cartoon for this work is 
in the Stirling Collection. It comprises what is said to be a portrait of 
Raphael himself ; it is about eight inches high and twenty-one inches 
long, and has been engraved, veiy indifferently, by Capellan. 2. The 
other Raphael is also a predella picture. There is also a splendid Titian, 
the famous work belonging to Lord Darnley, from Cobham Hall, and 
representing Europa mounted on the bull, and in the sea — a marvel of 
rich, deep tone and golden colour, full of spirit and spontaneous design. 
The Earl of Elgin has lent his fine Velasquez, an equestrian portrait, 
half the size of life. From Buckingham Palace comes the noble Claude, 
called the ' Europa,' from the appearance of that nymph in the fore- 
ground. Mr. Leyland has lent his Luca Signorelli, on? of the most 
interesting pictures of the class in England. The Queen has contributed 
her fine Metsu, from Buckingham Palace — the gentleman at the harp- 
sichord, with a violoncello, a lady approaching. Her Majesty has also 
sent the two large Gainsboroughs from Buckingham Palace, portraits of 



Queen Charlotte and the Duke of Cumberland. Besides these, various 
generous owners, including Lord Morley and others, have lent some 
very fine Reynoldses, Gainsboroughs, and admirable Dutch pictures. 

Society of French Artists. — The Winter Exhibition of the Society 
of French Artists is now open in the galleries in New Bond Street, Lon- 
don. Besides the many sketches and studies of the human figure by J. 
A. M. Whistler, and two sculptured portraits by Jules Dalou, the present 
collection consists of one hundred and twenty-four pictures. Among the 
many names familiar to the visitors in this gallery is that of Madame 
Cazin, who sends eight pictures, not one of which could be wished away. 
' A Pond in Picardy,' reflecting red-tiled houses, and trees, is charming 
for its tone, as ' Low Tide,' with lots of black boats left aground on the 
level sands, is for its truth. She has also several picturesque village 
landscapes, in which she shows facility of brush-work and close study of 
Nature ; but the picture on which she has shown greatest strength and 
daring is ' A Storm on the Coast of France.' Of course all such subjects 
are but impressions, or rather recollections of impressions, and, if the 
tinge of her storm-cloud, which rolls away seaward from the village, is 
correct, we should be inclined to think the rest perfectly true to Nature. 
Of the late J. B. C. Corot's work there are eight or nine excellent pic- 
tures. ' View from the Cliff's at Dieppe ' is very small and very slight, 
but in treatment it is very large, and to artists very instructive. We look 
down upon the jetty, or pier, which runs out into the sea, the gentle rip- 
ple of which is fringing the sands. The grey tone of this picture is de- 
licious. ' A Tanner's Yard ' is low in key, and suggestive of Fr&re ; 
while in ' The Lake of Nemi ' we have Corot at his best. The lake, 
which is overhung with trees, and in which sunny clouds mirror them- 
selves, is full of water-weeds and sedges, and away to the left are some 
villas on the heights. For the sake, we suppose, of lending interest to 
the landscape, M. Corot has introduced a nude figure getting out of the 
water ; but no bather would venture into such a treacherous pool as is 
here. Before he swam a dozen strokes he would be hopelessly entangled 
in the weeds. • The other leading contributors are Roybet, Fantin, Clai- 
rin, G. Bellenger, Alfred Stevens, G^rdme, Daubigny, Jules Breton, the 
late Baron Leys, Huguet, Fromentin, and Duez. 

Society of British Artists. — The Society of British Artists has 
created about a dozen new members lately, and the result is the best 
Winter Exhibition it has yet held. The display comprises seven hun- 
dred and seven pictures, many of which are above the average in Art- 
qualities and would receive frank recognition in any gallery. The places 
of honour in the exhibition are occupied by the works of Keeley Hals- 
welle, A. B. Donaldson, J. W. B. Knight, J. Gow, R. Meyerheim, J. W. 
Waterhouse, W. Bromley, J. Morgan, W: L. Wyllie, J. T. Peele, E. El- 
liston, A. H. Davis. 

Institute of Painters in Water-Colours. — In spite of a little 
backwardness on the part of the honorary members, the Winter Exhibi- 
tion of this society, numbering three hundred and ninety drawings and 
sketches, is a good one. Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur, an honorary member, 
sends an excellent water-colour drawing of the good old-fashioned kind, 
in respect of its avoidance of body colour, representing some cattle in a 
tree-shadowed ' Meadow at Fontainebleau.' The picture of the exhibi- 
tion, so far as English Art_ is concerned, is from the easel of James D. 
Linton, and represents a group of cavaliers ' Off' Guard,' sitting round a 
table. One nearest the spectator sings to his guitar, while another in 
the background is seen tuning his instrument, and the serving-maid to 
the right comes in with a tankard in her hand. She is too far off to inter- 
fere with the unity of the group ; but so much cannot be said of the man 
on the right. He is out of keeping, and scarcely belongs to the party. 
The same soothing entirety of tone we have here will be found in Mr. 
Linton's young olive-complexioned halberdier ' On Guard.' Herkomer, 
Gregory, Elizabeth Thompson, Mrs. Elizabeth Murray, V. W. Bromley, 



